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as two thousand newspapers could be called that, and at any
rate we were the only Americans to be present, and hence it
was "our" war. We decided to celebrate this great stroke of
luck in advance, and proceeded to do so by eating the most
expensive food obtainable at Holyhead's leading hotel, washed
down with the best wines, and with an ample ration of
Napoleon brandy with our demi-tasse.
Having wined and dined ourselves in leisurely fashion, we
spent hours wandering around the town or sitting in the hotel
waiting for 2:19 A.M. to arrive. We walked several times to
the dock to see the little gray destroyer that was to transport
us. We watched every clock that came before our eyes, and
discussed at great length the prospect of handling the story
after we should reach Dublin. We were growing more cer-
tain every moment that we should have no competition in our
well-engineered scheme of getting into Dublin. We were
assured that every passenger ship which crossed the Irish
Channel under normal conditions was by order of the Ad-
miralty tied up in some British port. It was, in our own terms,
a "cinch/'
Finally, after much lolling about and much self-satisfaction
over our good fortune, two o'clock struck. We were waiting
on the railway station platform. Nineteen minutes later the
train steamed in, and we recognized Captain Ralph Butler
of the British Foreign Office preparing to descend from one
of the carriages. We walked briskly to him. He smilingly af-
firmed that he had been commissioned by the Foreign
Office to accompany us to Ireland. That was very nice.
Captain Butler was an Oxford don, temporarily detached from
the University for special duty, and was known to foreign
correspondents as a gentleman and a good fellow. We were
genuinely glad to see the captain, and began to ply him with
queries about general arrangements.